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She Pournal of Belles Bettres. 
LITERARY HISTORY. 


From the London Spectator. 


Refutation of the Misstatements and Calumnies contained 
in Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., re- 
specting Mr. James Ballantyne. By the ‘Trustees and 
Son of the late Mr. James Ballantyne. Longman & 
Co.; Black, Edinburgh. 

This is a pamphlet of eighty-eight pages, by the son 
and the trustees of the late Mr. James Bullantyne—the 
schoolfellow, printer, partner, manuscript-reviser, and, 
till the last few years of their respective lives, the friend, 
of Sir Walter Scott. The object is to refute what its 
authors cal! “the misstatements and calumnies” con 
tained in Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Scott, respecticg Mr. 
James Ballantyne 

It is neediess to tell any one who has read even parts 
of the Life, that the brothers Ballantyne are mentioned 
throughout in a caustic, depreciatory, contemptuous 
spirit, nut so much redeemed as “ damned” with “ faint 
praise.” John is drawn as a harum-scurum fellow, wild 
in business, personally extravagant, and irregular in 
morals, with a variety of vanities which not even his 
convivial qualities could rescue from the character of 
silliness and absurdity. Whilst the moral and domestic 
character of James Ballantyne is ailowed to stand higher, 
he is represented as a pompous, vain-glorious, self con- 
ceited person, indolent by temperament, and addicted to 
the pleasures of the table. ‘To his intimate connection 
with these brothers the ruin of Scott is mainly attri- 
buted, both in general charges of bad management and 
concealment of the actual state of affairs, and in more 
specific accusations. To those who are unacquainted 
with the originals, the impression left by the expressive 
epithets and dramatic sketches of Lockhart dves not 
admit of any direct confutation. Nor, perhaps, can the 
eect be altogether removed, even by proofs of his inac. 
curacy on other points, or by that distasteful feeling 
which must have arisen in evety right-minded person 
who saw that the cynic was indebted to the hospitality 
of the Ballantynes for the means of ridiculing them, and 
that he “ blackened those with whom he sat at meat,” 
hot merely as a cumpanion, but a guest. The general 
charges of bad or perhaps loose* management, and con- 
cealinent of the state of affairs, are hardly confuted as 
respects John Ballantyne s for friendly expressions from 
Scott in a letter to Johnny, can scarcely be considered 
evidence of the writer’s real opinion, much less of the 
real facts. As regards James Ballantyne, the pamphlet, 
though tinged, as might be expected, by a strong spi- 
rit of advocacy, and of personal sureness, very effect- 
ively accomplishes its purpose. It disproves the state- 
ments of Locklart by the production of counter-evidence, 
leaving the biographer in no very enviable plight; whilst 
by drawing to a focus the points, which in the biography 
are scattered through several volumes, us well as throw- 
ing some fresh light upon them, it shows Scott more 
rash and reckless in his miserable object of founding a 
family estate, and mge selfish in his pursuit of it, than 
he appeared even in his son.in-law’s narrative, 

The main charges to which the trusteas and the son 
of Mr. Ballantyne apply themselves are three:—l. A 


* The pamphlet talks in a somewhat lofty strain; 
bat, strictly considered, we do not know that Lockhart's 
charge against John umounts to much more than a rash 
negligence, which undesignedly produced fatal results, 
and a suppression of that state of affairs which his con- 
duct had induced. 
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general one, of the injury resulting from the connection, 
and of deceit or suppression of the real state of affairs 
on the part of the Ballantynes. 2. That Scott never 
drew money from the printing business, 3. ‘That a 
large mass of * counter-bills” (or bills accepted by Bul. | 
lantyne and Co, and deposited with Constable as a secu- | 
rity in case the accommodation paper he was accepting | 
should not be taken up,) were not punctually with- | 
drawn; and that Constable, in his hour of distress, | 
threw them into circulation, thus swelling the claims} 
aguinst — Let us take these seriatim. 

1. Th® two adventures in which Scott was connected | 
with the Ballantynes, were yhe printing business for | 
above twenty years, and a bookselling speculation te. | 
gun about 1808, on a quarrel with Constable. Without 
entering into the details of this latter concern, it will be} 
enough to suy, that Mr. Lockhart admits that the gross 
imprudence of Scott, in the books he would publish, in- 
volved the concern in difficulties. In 1812-13 it was 
found necessary to close the business, and Scott under- 
took to wind it up; but, eventually, all debts were paid, 
and a surplus Jeft of a thousand pounds. The printing 
trade is considered under the next head; but, in reply 
to the statement that Scott was ignorant, or kept in ig-| 
norance of the affairs, the pamphlet asserts, that every. 
month a consultation was held with him as to the move 
of meeting the bills coming due, and that he entered 
eve¥y Lill in a book he kept for the purpose. 

2. The printing business is stated, and apparently on 
just grounds, to have been a very profitable concern. | 
The assertion that Scott, although a partner, drew no 
money from it, is admitted us regards the letter; its 
spirit is shown to be untrue. During the whole time 
of the connection, James Ballantyne only drew out the 
current expenses of himself and his family: at the 
grand crash, James as a printer did not owe 10001, as 
an individual, not 100/.; but bills under the name of | 
Jaines Ballantyne & Co. were in circulation to the 
amount of 465641, commenced and continued for the 
sole accommodation of Sir Walter Scott, in his pur- 
chases of and improvements at Abbotsford, and the va- 
rious profuse expenses in which he indulged. As this 
account is not only a curiosity in its way, but affords a 
strong example of the effects of accommodation bills, we 
will quote a part of it:— nea 


“1. In 1822, a new arrangement bei 
made, the accounts were submitted 
to aa accountant; who found that 
the bills then curregt and to be pro- 
vided for by Sir Walter Scott amount- 
ed to 

“2. At the time of the bankruptcy, the 
bills to be provided for by Sir Walter 
Scott had increased from 26,8961. 5s. 
11d. to 46,564/. 10s. 5d., composed as 
under : 

James Billantyne & 
Co.’s acceptances to 
Constable & Co. on 
account of Sir Wal- 
ter 

Sir Walter’s accept. 
anzes to James Bal- 
lantyne & Co., also 
for his own behoof 

James Ballantyne & 
Co.’s acceptance to 
Hurst, Robinson & 
Co. for ditto 


£26,896 5 11 


£29,624 17 3 


16,272 19 10 


666 13 4 





Tota! amount of Sir Walter's proper 


liabilities 46,564 10 5 








Increase since’ December 1822 
“ 3. This increase is more than accounted 

for when we take into consideration 
the large sum paid in shape of dis- 
counts; which amounted to 

Sum paid as exchange on remittances 
to London, tu retire (anglicé ‘take up’) 
bills due there, per account No. If. 

Sum paid for bill-stamps, for Sir Wal- 
ter’s accommodation. bills, per ditto 

Interest on advances€by bankers, per 


£19,668 4 6 


5,876 0 8 


901 11 4 
251 13 6 


ditto 815 17 7 
Commission and postages to London 
bankers, per ditto 240 9 0 


Total expense of discounts, stamps.&ec. 8,085 3 1 
Add exerss of peyments, for Sir Walter, 
over sums received from him, as per 
account No. Lil. 17,142 17 10 
£25,228 1 1l 
The growth of this, beyond the expenses of kile-flying, 
is further explained in a counmentary :— 


Giving a total of 


“ Whenever Sir Walter was in want of money for any 
purpose, ordinary or extraordinary, a new note was asked 
for and obtained. Ifa builder received a bill for work 
done at Abbotsiord, it was generally made payable by 
a note on James Ballantyne & Co.; or if a remittance 
was necessary to buy Sir Walter’s eldest son a step in 
his regiment, James Ballantyne & Co. were called upon 
to assist in the same form. Thus, the sum which in 
December, 1822, was only 26.596. 5s. 11d., had at the 
time of the bankruptey in 1826 been increased, by 
stamps, discounts, and bunk exchange, by $,085/. 38 1d. 
and by promissory notes granted to Sir Walter Scott by 
James Ballantyne & Co. for the other purposes enume- 
rated, by the sum of 17,1421. 18%. 10d. It is so far from 
being true, therefore, as Mr. Lockhart affirms, that Sir 
Walter Scott never drew any thing from the business, 
that there is the most conclusive evidence to show, that, 
excepting the means necessary to carry it on, and Mr. 
James Bullantyne’s personal and family expenses, he 
drew from it all its earnings, and more than all, Mr, 


| James Balluntyne’s whole share of the prefits, deducting 
| the expense of his family, was floating in the business 


at the command of Sir Waiter Scott, besides the profit 
accruing to him trom his one sixth share of all the new 
novels, after the death of his brother John. He had cast 
hig bread upon the waters, but it did not return to him 
after many days of lobour and sorrow. He lost all, end 
was, besides, stripped of every thing he possessed except 
his household furniture. Not a wreck was saved; not 
even his house, which had been bought with his wife's 
fortune, and which, in the fulness of his confidence, 
he had not taken any means to secure to her and her 
children.” 


Besides this advantage (an equivocal one, certainly, 
as it turned out,) to Scott, the printing business and Bul- 
lantyne’s personal property contributed nearly 10,0002, 
to Scott's creditors, independent of Jaines’s sixth shure 
of the novels. So far, therefore, from Ballantyne ruining 
Scott, Scott ruined Ballantyne; all beyond his current 
expenses being swallowed up by Scott's Border projects, 
It is a stain upon his candour, that he never acquainted 
the man over whose head these heavy responsibilities 
were hunging, that he had settled Abbotsford on his son 
and daughter in-law. James Bullantyue, it is said, whea 


, 














troubled by the amount of the liabilities of the firm, al- 
ways clung to the security of the estate. At the same 
time, it must not be forgotten that much of the printing 
business was created by Scott. Ballantyne, indeed, 
might have reared as profitable and a much safer con- 
nection by his own abilities ; but 


“ What had been, is unknown; what is, appears.” 


3. The third statement, about the counter-bills, is 
strongly denied. But thoagh the word of the aathors oi 
the pamphlet is no doubt equal to Mr. Lockhart’s, and 
their business knowledge superior, the evidence is not 
so convincing. The trustees assert that the counter- 
bills were in reality corresponding “ accommodations” 
to Constable, who regularly sent them into the market; 
and an account of one set of these affuirs is produced : 
but the account of one transaction does not disprove the 
existence of another, though its probability is certainly 
shaken. They argue, that were the statement true, the 
majority of the bills mast have been useless, as being 
long overdue; which would no doubt be true, if they 
were dated; but it is not uncommon, at least it is not 
unprecedented, for persons “ flying kites,” after the 
fashion of Scott, Constable & Co., to give even blank 
acceptances. Upon the whole, however, Lockhart’s ac- 
count (Vol. VI. pages 117, 118,) is general, not very pro- 
bable, and suspicious from not naming the amount of 
these ulleged bills ; whilst he uses, as an illustration of 
his meaning, sums which might leave false impressions 
on the mind of ignorant readers. 

There are other minor points; the most specific of 
which we also notice seriatim : 

1. Mr. Lockhart’s account of the early life of John 
Ballantyne is stated to be incorrect in fact, and part of 
it chronologically impossible. 

2. It is insinuated that the biographer has made use of 
a document, his right to which is more than questionable. 

“ John Ballantyne, in his Memorandum—which Mr, 
Lockhart quotes, but does not condescend to inform us 
how or by what means it chanced to come into his hands, 
&e. 

“ When the papers of Mr. John Ballantyne were, after 
his death, examined by his executors, there was found 
amongst them a sealed packet, superscribed, ‘Open not, 
read not, and which was taken charge of by Sir Walter 
Seott. Quere—Was the Memorandum above referred 
to among the contents of this packet ?” 


3. A letter was written to Mr. Cadell by Mr. Hughes, 
one of the trustees, before the publication of the sixth 
volume, pointing out its business misstatements, and 
requesting that the contents of the letter should be 
brought under the notice of Mr. Lockhart: which was 
no doubt done, but no notice was taken of the commu. 
nication. 

4. It is intimated that Mr. Lockhart was, or professed 
to be, on those terms with James Ballantyne which 
should have restrained him from dealing with his me- 
mory in the manner he did. And two letters from 
Lockhart, soliciting aid from Ballantyne, then on his 
death-bed, are quoted, «s partly sustaining the charge. 
They certainly exhibit either great “duplicity” or a 
very philosophical discrimination between a personal and 
a public estimate of things; setting aside all evidence, 
their tene is very much at variance with that in which 
Ballantyne is at any time mentioned in the Life. The 
opening passage in the first appears to allude to some 
remarks of Ballantyne on the coolness between him and 
Scott, which he was apprehensive might have been 
shared by others. The Italics are, we presume, by the 
publishers. 

“ London, November 1, 1832, 

“ My dear Sir,—If any feeling had réally existed of 
the nature which your letter begins with mentioning, 
that most touching, most manly letter would have been a 
thousand times more than enough to do away with it for 
ever. I can, however, speak for myself, that, though I 
did observe a certain difference in your relations with 
your dear friend Sir Walter, I never even for one moment 
dreamed that any thing had occurred to disturb the old, 
genial feelings, which had through your lives been 
equally marked in both of you as friends. For two years 
before his death, Sir Walter Scott was no longer, in all 
respects, the man of his earlier days; and I can perfectly 
understand that his political impressions should have 
been conveyed within that period in a style which would 
not before have been possible for him. Let us draw a 
veil over the infirtities of those few sad and weary 
months, and now endeavour to think of him only as he 
was when you and I so often shared together the de. 
lights of his friendship and conversation. 

“ Your Memoranda of him will be expected by me as 
among the most precious materials for his biography. 
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You knew the man from a buy; and his literary lite 
may be suid to have been all in your presence, even from 
the working of its smallest springs. I earnestly hope 
your health may soon be entirely re established; and I 
am joined in tits wish by all the members of my wile’s 
family, (they are all at this moment here,) as weil as in 
the expression of sincere regret that you should have 
had the pain of writing such a letter at such a time. 
“ Believe me truly and cordially yours, 
(Signed) “J. G, Locknart. 
“James Ballantyne, Esq., Printer, Edinburgh.” 


Mr. Lockhart, having received the Memoranda allud- 
ed to, again writes to Mr. Bullantyne in the same “ cor- 
dial” and affectionate manner,— 

“ London, December 6, 1832. 

“ My dear Sir,—I have received your packet, and read 
with infinite interest its precious contents. Your out- 
line of your intercourse with Sir Walte: Scott is quite 
sufficient to keep me right as to some, most, indeed, of the 
literary epochs of his life. The anecdotes interwoven and 
appended are even more valuable. Perhaps what you 
say as to his early felt superiority over all that came 
into contact with his judgment, temper, and intellectual 
resources generally, will be to posterity a most satisfac. 
tory piece of evidence how true that in him the boy was 
father to the man. I feel as if I had khewn him in the 
days of Kelso, and the Tavern Club, and the Stage-coach 
Journey. 

“ J pray you continue to draw on your memory for more 
and more of these invaluable details, And may your 
health, for this and a thousand other good works to fol- 
low, be strengthened and restored. 

“ Ever yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) “J. G. Locknart.” 

“To James Pallantyne, tsq., Printer, Edinburgh.” 


The pamphlet is printed in a type and style exactly 
corresponding with the typography of the Life; with 
which it ought to be bound up. 


—— 


Strictures on a Life of William Wilberforce. 
mas Clarkson, M.A. 


The object of this book is to defend Mr. Clarkson’s 
reputation from the covert attacks made upon it by the 
two reverend sons of Wilberforce in the Life of their 
father; where they had charged him, in his “ History 
of the Abolition of the Slave Trade,” with “ numberless 
misstatements,” chiefly relating to the respective merits 
of Clarkson and Wilberforce in originating plans for the 
“agitation” of the question, and where he is referred to 
throughout in a depreciatory and unfriendly tone. Al- 
though effected in rather a roundabuut way—both by 
Mr. Clarkson, and a friend who, relieving him in his 
eightieth year from the drudgery of editing, has taken 
the opportunity to throw in a few addenda of his own— 
the purpose of the book is perfectly accomplished. It 
is shown, both by the citation of particular passages, 
and by the authority of mutual friends not only ac- 
quainted with the history, but with many of the events 
which it narrates, that Mr. Clarkson’s work does not 
justify the interpretation the sons of Wilberforce have 
put upon it; and, which is much better, that his narra- 
tive is substantially correct, and that Clarkson really 
did “engage” (since that is to be the word,) Wilber- 
force publicly to move in the matter. The other points 
relating to Mr. Clarkson’s own dignity, in being held up 
as an “agent” of the committee instead of a member, 
afford less distinct holding-ground to grapple with, and 
are of a more trivial nature. However, they are pretty 
well disposed of. 

But Mr. Clarkson’s book is not confined to defence, 
though the attack is incidental. -By the story-telling 
mode adopted, it is shown that the Messrs. Wilberforce 
went on their course in despite of Mr. Clarkson’s own 
explanations and such evidence as he has now offered to 
the public. The editor of the volume also convicts them 
of incorrectness, in referring generally to some manu- 
script authorities, borrowed from Mr. Clarkson, in a 
way which those manuscripts do not bear out. 

In reviewing the Life of Wilberforce, we stated in a 
note, that neither Clarkson nor Wilberforce first publicly 
broached the subject of slavery or the slave-trade, but 
that it was mooted before either took it up—by Gran- 
ville Sharpe in 1772, by Porteus in 1783, by Ramsay in 
1784. In 1785 Clarkson came into the field, and Wil. 


By Tho- 


berforce publicly in 1787 or 1788. But there is one man 
we then omitted, who is entitled to priority over both 
Clarkson and Wilberforce ; to coeval claim with Ram- 
say; and whose disposing influence upon the mind ot 
the growing generation was greater than that of the 
whole batch of them put together. In 1784, William 





Cowper published in the 7ask his indignant denuncia- 
tion of slavery, and his exhortation to abolish it, begin- 
ning— 
“ He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not evloured like his own.” 


Of course we do not mean to say that poetry will carry 
measures through parliament, or form committees of 
agitation, or prove in detail the facts of a case. But 
a writer read extensively by those classes who were 
chiefly interested in abolition, and read tov by extracts 
in almost every school, must have formed the minds of 
thousands to receive impressions, to which they would 
otherwise have been deaf or indifferent. 


ep 


ENDITOR’S TABLE. 


British Association. Eighth Meeting. New- 
castle.—The late meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in August is declared to have been the 
largest yet held, and remarkable for the absence 
of all controversial discussion. We have co- 
pious reports of the proceedings, at which it 
may be profitable to glance. 

Our esteemed townsman, Professor Bache, 
the President of the Girard College, who has 
just returned from Europe in the Great West- 
ern, described at some length the principal 
national systems of education on the continent, 
and waa requested to report to the association, 
as a corresponding member, on the meteorology 
of the United States, a subject exciting at pre- 
sent great interest. 

Meteorology.—Dr. Daubeny, who lately made 
a tour among us, read a paper “ On the climate 
of North America,” observing that, although 
the general fact was admitted that the eastern 
portions of the Western World possessed a 
lower temperature than the western portions 
of the Old, yet that much remains to be done 
before the relative climate of these two por- 
tions of the globe can be regarded ash any 
degree determined. In proof of this he ex- 
hibited a table, in which he had entered a 
series of all the mean temperatures of the dif- 
ferent places in North America which he had 
been able from different sources to collect, and 
showed that the greater part of them were very 
little to be relied upon as to accuracy. In Ca- 
nada, he said, the best observations yet made 
were those by M‘Cord, of Montreal; and in 
the United States, those communicated by the 
regents of the university of the state of New 
York, with respect to no less than thirty-three 
places within the state. But the observations 
are likewise defective, he said, in not taking 
any account of solar radiation, which probably 
affects the distribution of plante and animals in 
a manner which is quite distinct from its ac- 
companying temperature. Hence, though many 
plants which grow in England are killed by the 
winters of comparatively southern latitudes in 
America; yet others which require the warmth 
of a wall or a southern aspect there, are found 
in comparatively high latitudes here. But 
though American observations were yet so im- 
perfect, there seemed, he thought, to be no want 
of disposition, either in Canada or in the United 
States, to contribute to the advancement of 
meteorology, and adopt the suggestions of Euro- 
pean philosophers on this subject, as is evinced 
by the promptitude with which Sir John Her- 
schel’s suggestions, with respect to hourly ob- 
servations on certain days, have been acted on 
in both countries; and hence, Dr. Daubeny 
suggested that it would be likely to contribute 
much to the advancement of this science, if the 
association were to circulate extensively in the 
United States instructions both as to the use of 
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meteorological instruments and as to the pro- 
per hours for observing. 

Sir John Herschel said, that of all the 
sciences which are now engrossing the atten- 
tion of the thinking part of mankind, none re- 
quired a greater union of exertion than meteor- 
ology ; in fact, from want of this, there was no 
science in the pursuit of which so much time 
and labour had been thrown away. In it union 
might emphatically be said to be strength, while 


mere individual exertion was little better than’ 
inaction. With this conviction he had ventured | 
some time since to propose that meteorvlogical | 


observations, continued through the twenty-four 
hours, should be simultaneously made in all 
parts of the globe, and he was happy to say. 
from no quarter had he to express his obliga- 
tions in stronger terms than to the philosophers 
of the United States of America. ‘Though it 
required little less than the zeal of high philo- 
sopher-power to pursue observations night and 
day, yet the importance to science of these 
registers was so great, he could not but press 
the practice anxiously on public attention. 

Professor Bache said, that the recommenda- 
tions of Sir John Herschel had not only been 
adopted by individuals, but had led to the 
formation of societies for the cultivation of 
meteorology. ‘These, independently of other 
facts, convinced him that he hazarded nothing 
in promising the hearty concurrence of meteor- 
ologists in the United States, in any extensive 
plan which the British Association should sanc- 
tion. 

Metallurgy.—Mr. H. Patterson read a cu- 
rious paper on a new process for tha extraction 
of silver from lead, which was an account of 
a discovery by the author, the application of 
which to practice constitutes a new process in 
the arts of great interest; 54,000 ounces of sil- 
ver per annum were thus saved from loss in 
England. The subject may be important to 
our lead miners in the west. ‘The description 
is too long for our columns. 

Medical Science.—Dr. Inglis read a paper 


containing remarks on the skull of Eugene’ 


Aram ! 

Proofs of the identity of the skull were first 
adduced. The head was removed from the 
body, which, according to the sentence, was 
hung in chains at Knaresborough, by Dr. Hut- 
chinson, of that town, whose widow married a 
gentleman still living, from whom it passed 
into the hands of the Rev. Mr. Dalton, from 
whom Dr. Inglis received it. Mr. Dalton, it 
appeared, sent it to Spurzheim, who mistook it 
for a female skull! The paper stated, that the 
development of the mental faculties, as indi- 
cated by the skull, agreed in a remarkable man- 
ner with the character of Aram as recorded. 
Strictures on the nature and amount of the 
evidence by which he was condemned, were 
brought forward ; and these strictures were en- 
forced by the probable character of Aram, as 
indicated by the skull. A long and desultory 
conversation ensued, in which the evidence of 
the identity of the skull was denied by some 
members, and acknowledged by others; and 
the importance and truth of phrenology were 
alternately asserted, and denounced as chimeri- 
cal and absurd. 

Professor Owen proved that the structure of 
teeth was tubular. 

Dr. Reid explained the new and important 
mode he had adopted to ventilate the house of 
commons, which he illustrated by diagrams, 








and demonstrated by the exhibition of a glazed 
model of the house. The current of fresh air 
could be introduced either from below or from 
above, diffused uniformly, and not by violent 
draughts, but as it were insensibly, and was 
under the most exact control as to quantity. 
The air, when used for the purposes of respira- 
tion and combustion, was conveyed away in an 
opposite direction to that in which it had been 
introduced. In answer to a question, Dr. Reid 
said, that he had taken no account of the pro- 
ducts of the combustion by which the heat and 
light were produced, as thiese products should 
be omitted in all calculations on the subject. 
They, if possible, should be carried off so as 
not to interfere with the immediate supply to 
each individual. For the purpose of raising 
the temperature, hot water was used in iron 
tubes, not raised above 150°. 

Mechanical Science.—Mr. Motley described 
a suspension bridge over the Avon, at Tiverton. 
The peculiar feature of this bridge is, that each 
chain is attached to the roadway, and the sus- 
pending bars are carried up through each chain 
above it. The length of the bridge is 230 feet, 
the breadth 141, and the cost, including the 
towers and land abutments, under 2,4001. This 
bridge is superior to the common suspension 
bridge, in that it is more firm, and experiences 
much less friction, owing to absence of vibra- 
tion. 

Models were exhibited and partially explain- 
ed of a suspension bridge of wire, erected over 
the river Avon, near Bath, by Mr. Dredge. The 
bridge is upwards of 230 feet in length, the 
breadth of the roadway is 14 feet, and the 
whole, including land abutments, &c., was 
completed for less than 2,4001. 

A method of pumping water from leaky ves- 
sels at sea, by Mr. Dalziell. ‘The machine is 
worked with a piston, the motion of the vessel 
being given by the stream when the vessel is 
sailing, to paddle wheels on the sides. 

It was incidentally mentioned that 10001, 
placed by the Duke of Northumberland at the 
disposal of Sir John Herschel, for carrying on 
the astronomical observations at the Cape, not 
being required by that distinguished astrono- 
mer, who employed his own instruments, and 
acted at his own persona! expense, is to be ap- 
propriated to the publication of his work on 
the subject. 

We may hereafter pursue this subject, by 
enumerating some of the leading topics dis- 
cussed at this meeting. At present we con- 
clude with an allusion to the objects of the 
association: in the language of one of its able 
secretaries, it is “‘‘l'o supply the great defect 
under which science has formerly laboured, of 
depending solely on individual and insulated 
efforts, by combining its cultivators into a body 
politic, calculated to give force and consistence 
to those efforts, and exercise a powerful influ- 
ence both on its own members and on the pub- 
lic mind; thus marshaling a scattered militia 
into an organised and effective army, and con- 
verting desultory incursions into a regular and 
progressive march.” 

Audubon.—The last volume of Audubon’s 
plates has reached this country, and a remark- 
able feature in it will be found to be a great 
improvement in the style of drawing; there is 
less of theatrical display in the forms of the birds, 
and hence, together with better taste, we have 
more of nature. ‘The volume contains draw- 





ings of many birds procured by and named 
after our enterprising townsman, John K. 
Townsend, and one named after another citi- 
zen, Dr. Samuel George Morton. Mr. ‘Towns- 
end will ere long, we trust, favour the world 
with the highly interesting journal of his tra- 
vels beyond the Rocky Mountains; it gives us 
pleasure to state that he has been industriously 
engaged in preparing it from his notes. 

Hannah More.—A new Life of Hannah More 
has just appeared, by Henry Thompson, M. A., 
containing much interesting matter on religious 
topics. 

Madame Trollope has published another slip- 
slop novel, entitled, * A Romance of Vienna,” 
in three volumes. ‘The London Athenxum 
discriminately observes :— 


“Twelve months since, we were called aside from 
the grave proceedings of the British Assuciation by the 
‘Vicar of Wrexhill.’ The authoress of that charitable 
novel once again beckons us away from sections A. B.C., 
&e, &c., to introduce us to her ‘Romance of Vienna.’ 
Chari she never so un-wisely, we are compelled to 
listen. This romance, however, is but another chapter 
from her book of ‘ How to Observe.” Though its pages 
may not contain any scenes so objectionable as some in 
the * Vicar,’ they are throughout pervaded by the cha- 
racteristic offences of that work—the same malicious 
and busy appeal to every narrow and bad prejudice. 
Having demolished, as she imagines, dissent, in her 
‘Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ und catholicism 
in her * Paris and the Par sians,’ and Calvinistic pro- 
testantism in her ‘ Vicar’ aforesaid—Mrs. Trollope here 
sets herself to show up Judaism in Austria. An honest, 
a befiting vocation this for an English gentlowoman !— 
a trade tor which materials can never be wanting. We 
are the less inclined to mitigate the strength and eur- 
nestness of our former protest against such works, from 
a fear that there is, just now, some danger of their style 
being largely and successfully introduced into our fie- 
tions. With others it may have been fallen into uncon- 
sciously, and is persisted in out of habit rather than 
malice prepense; whereas with Mr. Trollope it is a de. 
liberate and settled purpose.” 


Mems.—At the late British Association, a 
glance at a portion of the proceedings of which 
is all we can indulge in, there were 2286 mem- 
bers present, or 450 more than at the previous 
assemblage at Liverpool. ‘The number of 
foreigners present was but about a half per 
cent! some eight or ten representatives of Ku- 
rope, Asia and America. The project of an 
expedition to the southern hemisphere, under 
the direction of Captain James Ross, is one of 
the principal matters taken up by the Associa- 
tion: it is to be pressed upon the attention of 
government. The sections on mathematics, 
chemistry, geology and mechanics, were so 
crowded by ladies as to almost exclude the 
gentlemen. ‘ Good-looking dames and dam- 
sels of the Society of Friends’’ mustered in 
great force. The lady of the mayor of New- 
castle gave a ball, at which so many attended 
that there was “no seeing the rooms.” Sir 
John Herschel and others agreed in the course 
of a desultory conversation, that the rain-gauge, 
as at present constructed, was valueless, and as 
a scientific instrument might as well be thrown 
overboard. Captain Washington introduced to 
the geographical section an African, aged fifty, 
from a village on one of the least known 
islands of the Gambia river, who perfectly re- 
membered the visit of Mungo Park to his native 
village, on which eccasion he assisted in carry- 
ing his luggage, and got a good drink of rum! 
He had been taken from a slave-ship by a Bri- 
tish cruiser, had once been a scheolmaster at 
home, and had assisted in making a Mandingo 
vocabulary, by means of which the Scriptures 
might be translated. A model of a small patent 
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needle machine was exhibited, one hundred of |are among that very class of society who are Agents for this TWork. 
which would turn out 14,000,000 needles in a |best able to pay competent teachers. The} yarNwE—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher. 
week. Mr. Babbage got into a passion about | great body of society is content when their| VERMONT.— Montreuier, George P. Walton. 
a quarrel with Mr. Murchison, and resigned his |children are sent out regularly to their school. MASSACHUSSETS.— Boston, W. H. 8. Jordan. 
seat in the council. Birmingham will be the |and a certain amount of jargon is ascertained wanna Harris. 
next place of meeting. to be committed to memory. Yet is this the New. Waves, Herrick & Noyes. 
Mr. Tyson's Lecture.—We have been so for- | W@y @ Serious duty is to be performed to a Hartrorp. Roderick White. 
tunte as to obtain a copy of the lecture de- |sentient and accountable being, whom we have | RHODE: ISLAN D.—P&wrvcxer, J. M'Intyre & Co, 
livered last winter before the Athenian Insti- |been the means of placing in this wide world | NEW YORK.—New York, Peter Hull, 11, Old Slip, 


on 5 , ee. ‘ Win. Burns, 152, Broadway, Up Stairs, 
tute by J. R. Tyson, Esq., which we commend of trouble and wickedness ? Ausuan, B. R. Peck. = 
to the notice of the reader of to-day’s Library, There is nothing that calls for the exercise West Point, J. H. Holt. 


together with the commencement of some ma- |of such untiring vigilance, assiduijy and steadi- Huvsox, P. Dean Carrique. 
gazine matter promised in our last. ness, as the culture of the young mind—and Sane by egg ail 
; ‘ : . : ; : ade ’ : : to E ( ocuEsTer, C. & M. Morse. ; 

Dr. Bird is preparing for publication a His- |¥¢t there is nothing left so completely to the Unica, Wm. Williams, Grosh & Hutchinson. 
tory of the United States, and a novel entitled whirlwinds of passion, caprice, and mistaken Borrazo, A. Wilgus. 
Peter Pilgrim, or a Rambler's Recollections.” | enderness. Our author remarks in his pre-)NEW JERSEY. 

J. Fenimore Cooper is engaged in writing | Ce :—*It [education] has, however, a more Trenton, D. Fenton. 

. 2 r ad =) r ~~ eae ° . & t 

the Naval History of the United States, a work enlarged sense, and legitimately includes all aa. & oe 
much wanted. “Home as Fotnd” is also |t#ose influences which go to unfold the facul- moet ag Re = dara 


; . Newark, J. M‘lutyre. 
forthcoming. ties of a Pace get ey character. ht DELAWARE. 
. . . Is In this wide sense that educatic« ay be i ” 
Dr. Dunglison will shortly publish a new “s te teaage ns. Witaixcton, P. B. Porter. 
a : offered as explaining the difference between|PENNSYLVANIA 
Medical Dictionary, complete in a single vo . rhs . Scores SAPSINE 
lume. . We have from him a third edition of |n""S* and civilised man. It is in this sense Maucn Cuunx, William H. Sayre. 
. 2 i , i ; . . e : “) ® Me caf 
his popular Physiology, with numerous addi that education is the fashioner of the great bu- face ob Be aa 
8S popur SIOLOLY, ; ‘ ; : ee. oe OTTSVILLE, Bb. Bannan 
- oe man family, including every indi al of the , ° 
tions and modifications, in two handsome oc- , I m ‘om ng rd singel i Montrosk, W. L. Post, P. M. 
inven didienins. race. It is in this sense that man is ever the York, D. Small, P. M. 
Th ; a7 SI] bi subject of education, from the cradle to the Pirrssuren, Johnston & Stockton. 
i author ¥ gers 4 Ro inson has 4 lgrave. at is in this sense that it has a force CriamperssurG, Matthew Smith. 
very a heeds ore on ob of the Bowl. almost realising the heathen notions of destiny. bi apne a oie E. st pee tot 
Professor Ingraham has two new works on | We should therefure regard seminary instruc- ain ce camiag ; 2. a k M. Daw 
Bin, PI DE ye ’ . ; ; ° —Cincinnati, Corey airbanks - Dawson. 
the tapis: * ‘The Meschianza,” and “Captain |tion merely asa branch of education, not as the ‘Alone dew Phaak F ‘ . 
Kidd. whole system; a link, but not the entire chain. Co.umavs, J. N. Whiting. 


The Mechanical Lamp.—!n reply to en- In the following pages, I propose to consider Maumes, John E. Uunt, P. M. 
. 2 a: . : ° pe 7 
quiries respecting the price of the Mechanical lthe subject in this more extended view, and Srrusenvitie, J. & B. Turnbull. 


. 1 art ; ‘ . ; : Zanr‘sviLLe, Adam Peters, Uriah Parke. 
Lamp, noticed in No. 10, we state that the |shall endeavour to show that, in limiting our), Dayvon, R. W. Sale. 
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Battimore, N. Hickman, 














price varies from $25 (the lowest) to any bigher notions of education to mere school tuition, we 
amount, according to the style in which the overlouk important, perbaps the most import- 


lamps are finished. ‘The machinery is of the |ant, instruments of instruction; neglect the Urrer Marisono’, G, W. Wilson. 
saine quality for all—the difference of price | most e ficient means of moulding human cha- Camsringe. E. P. Lecompte, P. M. 


arising entirely from the various styles of orna. |racter ; and thus, by a common error, do infi ataetaten ceaaene 
menting the lamp. nite mischief to individual and society at|~— ag 7 


ow : - Wasnineton Ciry. Frank Taylor. 
t Fireside Education—by the author of Par- large. In pursuing this course, I shall bestow hpsamds, ee, eal 


ae ee ss alieae Piha hla yarticular attention upon the chief engine by |VIRGINIA—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 
ey. hail the advent of this book with © ; “ 
high syisfaction, not because we think the de- which character is formed—the Fireside Semi- Norroik, R. C. Barclay, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
i i reeked nf isetay nary. In connection with this subject, [ shall Jerxaspure, A. N. Bourdon. 
sign is executed in the very best manner— ae ; k le yt I Lyncusure, A. R. North. 
. y Mi © > cr . , . ~ 

though nothing from the same pen can be |#Ve Cccaston to speak particularly of the com- Portsmoutn. U. H. Forbes & Co. 
mediccre—but we look upon it as the begin- |"? school, the great auxiliary of the fireside, Freperickssur, John Coakiey, E, M‘Dowell. 
ning—the head—of a class of publications and shall endeavour to suggest some means of University or Virarnia, C. P. M‘Kennie. 
which we trust yet to see extensively multi. |'endering it more efficient in accomplishing its <oruae on Se 

. . a ¢ sonnet P 9” y oe . , - 
plied. It is an evidence of regenerating taste |!¢gitimate ends. We prefer giving a single 


. : Louisvitte, John M. Campbell, Jos. T. Clark. 
toysee such works published—it would be the extract of some length, as a specimen of how Lexineron, John W. Trumbull. 


best evidence of taste recenerated to see them |'be author has accomplished his task, rather} TENNESSEE.—Nasuvitie, White & Norvell, W. A. 
extensively patronised and studied. We are |'#an to wander through the work, picking up mceiter Canon = daacae 

ms . . } 2 99 » >| ‘ 4 . 
well aware that ail parents consider themselves |® ‘ brick”’ here and there, though many of the ? 


f f th : Rateieu, Turner & Hughes. 

the models of correct government and training ragmenis are fraught with materials, for pro- Faverrevityr, J. M. Stedman. 

in their domestic cirele—* nobody's children found thought, alike for parents, teachers, and|SOUTH CAROLINA. 

are so well brought up as theirs.” Yet how legislators. We had marked a portion for this Cnarceston, John P. Beile, Wm. H. Berrett. 
few—how very few—children may be taken as |PUtPese, but for want of space aust postpone Comen, A. Tetra 


; , . . Coxumsia, B. D. Plant. 

specimens, that shall bear out all these self- it till next week, No family should be with- Sumprervitie, H. Haynesworth. « 

gratulations. Perhaps’ the most competent out @ copy. GEORGI A.—Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 

judge would_be found in the person of him or | English Iaterature.—We have great pleasure Bateman W. ‘Ty Williams 

her who has no iminediate charge of this kind |! copying the following card. Of the qualifi- pares cha F. Beaumont 

. rots ee and = a with the |cations of Mr. Cleveland there is no doubt. Granp Guzr, William M. Smyth. 

shrewdness of indifference the faults existing, r ‘ ALABAMA.—Mosiz, J. S. Kellogg & Co. 

and their appropriate remedy. How many owe Th b a Rete mers LOUISIANA.—New Orxrans, C. H. Bancroft. 

that early culture which has produce ; e subscriber is about to form a private class of Francisvitve, J. M. Bell, P. M. 

harvest ae int aaa Nisa ny eo “a oye Young Ladies, for instruction in English Histoty and | MISSOURI.—St. Louis, Meech & Dinnies, 
far e ; ant fruit, the Ob- | English Literature, to meet at his own residence, No. 8,] MICHIGAN.—Derroit, Alex. H. Sibleyt 

servant w atchfulness of a maiden aunt, or the Franklin Row, South Ninth street, every Tuesday and|CAN A DA.—Qurseo, J. Tardif. 

benevolent vigilance of a bachelor uncle? Friday afternoon, at 4 o’clock, commencing on Tuesday, Cornwa.i, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 

But this is wandering—though not from our ithe 16th of October, and ending the first of April. Niacara, U. C., Alex. Davidson, P. M. 
subject. Our own impression is that too little | A” extended syllabus of the course, chronologically Teen? Ballard. deme 
attention is paid, universally, by A : arranged, has been printed, and will be given to each aonb pp V re 

R rsally, by American pa- | rember of the cl : p Brockvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr, & Co. 
vents; 10 0D most essential bres : nber of the class, on the first day of their meeting, H j Ruthven & Co. 
nts, nost essential branch of education. | the 16th of this month. AMtLTON, James Ruthves 
Almost every thing is trusted to the schools— 


Terms for the cc arse—twenty dollars > anne Canes, Peer ee 
: A f : —twenty dollars. V INSWICK.—F “ 
or if there exist exceptions to the remark, they C. D. CLEVELAND. a oes Seaaeaen Robert Gowan 
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